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INDIVIDUATION 
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Sometimes a people enjoying large individual freedom has 
been forced into compact groups by the conditions of living. The 
individual becomes solidary with some group — the family, the 
kindred, the village community, the guild, the church — so that in 
many matters he ceases to be a free moral agent. But if the con- 
ditions of life take such a turn that the backing of his group is no 
longer a vital matter to him, the groups presently dissolve and the 
individual reappears. The processes which pulverize social lumps 
and release the action of their members may be termed individuation. 

THE TEUTONIC KINDRED 

When our Teutonic ancestors emerge into history something 
more than a millenium and a half ago each man is the center of a 
united group of kindred who act on his behalf partly because they 
have his welfare at heart, but mainly because public opinion, the 
law, and their own views of life make them guilty with him if he 
commits a wrong, and almost equally liable to penalty; or, if he 
is slain, throw upon the whole group the responsibility for vengeance 
or satisfaction. Every relative of a slayer up to his second or third 
cousins contributes, according to his degree of kinship, to the wergeldj 
which alone can avert the blood feud. On the same principle the 
wergeld received is apportioned among the kinsmen of the man 
slain. In case of pauperism the whole kindred is liable, the degree 
of relationship determining the contribution of each kinsman. 
The kindred has the right formally to repudiate an offending mem- 
ber, while in some societies a man can solemnly break the ties of 
kin by breaking his staff in a ceremonial act. 

Now in South Germany the last traces of such kindred solidarity 
disappear in the thirteenth century. Sweden gives evidence of it 
as late as' the fourteenth century. In Holland and Belgium the 
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kindreds remain active into the sixteenth century. In Denmark 
they give signs of life as late as the seventeenth century, while in 
Holstein and Schleswig certain of their functions continued to be 
exercised on into the nineteenth century. On the other hand, in 
Norway the disintegration of the kindred seems to have taken 
place between the ninth and thirteenth centuries. Anglo-Saxon 
England shows little of such solidarity when it first comes in view 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, while in Iceland and Normandy 
there are no signs of it. It is believed that armed migration by sea 
was deadly to kin solidarity because those who wandered from 
Denmark and Southern Scandinavia to England, Norway, Iceland, 
Normandy, and Russia were not entire kindreds but the super- 
numerary heirs of different kindreds, who went on Viking raids 
to seek their fortune because there was no land for them in the home 
estate. Land migrations, on the other hand, involved whole 
kindreds, so that this grouping survived even the vast journeyings 
which carried the Visigoths into Spain. 

However, Christianity and Roman law, with their notions of the 
responsibility of the individual for his crime, worked adversely on 
the kindreds, while the executive power of the state looked upon 
them with a jealous eye and sought to break them up. It is curious, 
however, that, in some parts of our South, particularly among the 
Appalachian mountaineers, the long-forgotten kindred grouping 
was revived. The lack of law and order in the mountains caused 
the kindreds to take it upon themselves to avenge the slain man, 
and burdened them with a heritage of feuds which ended only when 
the courts proved strong enough to execute justice. In other 
parts of the South the kindred constituted a mutual-aid association. 
Blood relatives, whether congenial or not, were cherished in the 
hope that if the breadwinner met with misfortune perhaps Cousin 
Jim and Uncle Ben and mother's folks would see that Molly and 
the babies did not come to want. So it was the custom to make 
much of the ties of blood, to exchange visits with kinsfolk, and to 
go out of one's way to favor one's kin in business and politics. It 
was a way of insuring one's family against the hazards of life. 
Northerners were astonished to see how, after the Civil War, very 
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distant kinsmen came forward to assume the support of the widows 
and orphans of the Confederacy. 

Now this mutual-aid association is being undermined partly by 
the development of charitable agencies, private and public, but 
chiefly by the extension of insurance, particularly life insurance. 
There is now scarcely an economic hazard to which a man or his 
family is exposed which may not be provided against. For an 
annual payment a company furnishes the protection for which 
one used to rely on one's kinsfolk. The result is that the claims of 
kindred are not so generally acknowledged. Why keep up intimacy 
with all the relatives when some of them are such dreadful bores ? 
So friendship, or preferential association, gains on kinship, and the 
sphere of personal choice is enlarged. 

THE CHINESE CLAN 

Among the Chinese the agnatic rural clan has great vitality. 
Clan ties are so strong that if a poor man cannot feed all his children 
he can get fellow-clansmen to adopt some of them. If times are 
dull in the city, there is no visible accumulation of unemployed, 
because the superfluous laborers scatter to their ancestral villages, 
there to live and work till better times come. The city merchant 
registers his boys in the ancestral temple of his clan, contributes 
to its upkeep, attends the yearly clan festival, and lets his children 
be reared in the ancestral village in order that they may cherish 
the old tie to the soil. Thus, unless some calamity uproots the 
stock, the city family, even after the lapse of generations, retains 
a connection with the rural kindred. 

Clan ties mean so much that there are few duties more sacred 
than that of helping their kinsmen, even at other people's expense. 
The official feels that it is right for him to provide berths for his 
relatives, whether or not they are competent. Hence a pestilent 
nepotism not only clogs the government departments with useless 
place-holders, but fills the offices of colleges, railways, and industrial 
plants with sinecurists. 

Chinese students are formidable in mass action, such as strikes 
and walkouts, because their protest, however perverse, is always 
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unanimous. The sensible lad may perceive how silly it is, but he 
never dreams of standing out against it because all his life he has 
been trained to get in line. And he has been trained to get in line 
by contact with a struggle for existence so severe that he realizes 
that his group — family, clan, or guild — is indispensable to him. 
It alone will throw him a life line if his foot slips and he falls into 
the whirlpool. 

The Chinese would enjoy individual freedom and independence 
as keenly as we do, but it is a luxury which they cannot yet afford. 
When in a century or so they have gained a much better economic 
position and are served by an honest and efficient government, the 
Chinese clan will disintegrate of itself because no longer needed 
as a mutual-defense or mutual-aid association. 

THE FAMILY 

The process which has dissolved the Teutonic kindred into 
families has gone on to dissolve the family into individuals. The 
early Roman father exercised over his children the ■patria potestas. 
He could work them as he chose and neglect their education as he 
would. He had the power of life and death over them, and they 
had no property rights he was bound to respect. This patriarchal 
authority was based, not only on the religion of ancestor worship, 
but as well on a fanciful idea of physiological inheritance. It was 
long supposed that children inherited their qualities only from their 
father, the mother's body being but a seed plot which nourished 
the paternal germ. We now know that the mother's contribution 
is not less than the father's, and that the proverb "Like father, like 
son" errs in ignoring inheritance from the mother. Furthermore, 
the meeting in the child of two distinct lines of heredity makes it 
certain that he cannot be a replica of either parent. He has, 
indeed, much closer kinship to his full brother or sister than to his 
parent. 

Science thus vindicates the uniqueness of the child and shows 
it to be absurd and unjust that the son should inherit the father's 
honor or infamy. Why should this being, so distinct, starve 
because his parents neglect him, slave because a drunken father 
would exploit him, famish for knowledge because bis parents care 
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nothing for it, be punished for his father's misdeeds, or lie under a 
stigma because his father did not marry his mother ? Wherefore 
should his father's calling, religion, allegiance, or citizenship 
descend automatically to him? This conception that children 
do not "belong to" their parents underlies the laws passed by most 
American states which make it a crime for the parent to desert, 
wilfully neglect, or contribute to the delinquency of, the child. 

In many societies mating has been taken out of the hands of 
the young people and arranged entirely by the parents. The 
Chinese, for example, have eliminated wooing, love-making, and 
romance from Efe. Not until the wedding does either of the young 
people know the other's name or look upon the other's face. While 
those who have never dreamed of the sweet intoxication of romantic 
love will without protest let themselves be thus paired off, it is 
certain that under these circumstances conjugal adjustment entails 
a greater strain than with us. In China the self-sacrifice which 
preserves the harmony of the home is borne chiefly by the wife. 
And while suicides are three or four times as frequent among our 
men as among our women, in the only Chinese population for 
which we have statistics (Wei-hai-wei) the suicides are from five 
to ten times as numerous among females as among males. Mis- 
mating is not responsible for all this excess, but certainly for some 
of it. 

The arranged marriage seems never to have gained a footing 
among the Celts and the Teutons, but under the name of manage 
de convenance it played a great r61e in Latin Europe. In the course 
of the nineteenth century, however, it has nearly disappeared in 
favor of the marriage of inclination. 

The individualistic movement of thought in the eighteenth 
century not only inspired ideas as to the rights of children and 
caused family discipline to be more gentle, but it also called in 
question the testamentary power of the head of the family. It 
prompted the state to limit a man's right to will his property away 
from his children or to leave it all to one child. The growing 
freedom in the use of the inheritance tax betrays a new attitude 
toward the family. The state deems it not good for young people 
to be endowed for life by way of inheritance and resorts to a 
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progressive taxation which will end by obliging the children of the 
wealthy to take life standing up instead of lying down. 

Industrialism is another force hostile to the unity of the family. 
On the farm the members of the family are busy with the same 
tasks, so that in some degree they are knit together by their work. 
The members of the typical city family, on the other hand, scatter 
after breakfast to their divers "jobs." Father is an iron-molder, 
Jim drives a dray, Sarah teaches school, Jessie is cash girl in a 
department store, while Harry is office boy to a doctor. They are 
borne asunder by different tasks, interests, contacts, and circles 
of friends. So far as this family holds the loyalty of its members, 
it does so in spite of their diversity of work. 

Just as the breakdown of the false theory of heredity sets the 
child free, so the discrediting of the false theory of male superiority 
releases the wife. In early Rome the wife was in her husband's 
hand (manus). In the eye of the law she was not a "person" 
and could not control property. Her husband had the legal right 
to chastise her, to judge her if she were accused of a serious offense, 
and to kill her if guilty of adultery. 

Even in the English colonies in America the married woman was 
controlled in both person and property by her husband. Her 
property — save that "settled" upon her — became his absolute 
property. Even her clothing and ornaments belonged to him 
and might be disposed of as he saw fit. The husband, too, was the 
sole guardian of their children, and he alone had the say as to their 
education, religious upbringing, choice of occupation, and marriage. 

The introduction of machinery which gives a new earning- 
power to women, a clearer view of the r61e of the female sex in the 
life of the race, and the illumination of the historical process by 
which male domination became established — all these have tended 
to equalize man and woman in the family. We see this in statutes 
giving the married woman control of her own property, granting 
alimony to divorced wives; and preserving very limited rights to 
husbands in their deceased wives' estates. We see it also in the 
insistence that in sex conduct the same moral standard shall apply 
to the one sex as to the other. How far we have come we can 
gauge when we note the customs of certain of our foreign-born. 
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In some of the Slavic settlements wife-beating is so much a matter 
of course that the husband denounces this as "no free country" 
when fined for the offense. The wife is so abused sexually that 
the death of the typical woman occurs in trying to bring to the 
world her twelfth, fifteenth, or twentieth baby. The Italian 
woman instead of being a free moral agent is absolutely subject 
to the will of her nearest male relative. 

Since the family name and the succession to property are not 
involved in the husband's adultery as they may be in the wife's 
adultery, they were formerly punished differently. But while 
from the family point of view they are of differing flagrancy, from 
the individual point of view they are equal offenses. The newer 
tendency to give the wronged wife divorce on the same terms as 
the wronged husband, and to extend to the wife who kills her 
husband in flagrante delicto the immunity which has always been 
enjoyed by the husband who kills his wife under similar circum- 
stances, indicates that the individual aspect of adultery is being 
considered, rather than the, family aspect. 

"Mothers' pensions" further individualize the married woman 
by providing that a mother with young children shall not starve 
or be parted from them because of the death or desertion of the 
father. The demand for the state endowment of motherhood, of 
which we hear more every year, testifies to the growth of the con- 
viction that the fate of one adult individual ought not to be entirely 
dependent on the will of another. 

The individuation of the members of the family has not come 
solely out of thirst for personal freedom, but partly owing to the 
transfer of functions from the family to larger social groups. 
Schooling has been made compulsory and the school takes over such 
matters as the medical inspection of the children, play leadership, 
and vocational guidance. School and home are linked by parent- 
teacher associations. The kindergarten reaches down nearly to 
the cradle, and neighborhood nurseries are probably not far off. 
Baby-feeding stations and classes and anti-child-labor laws insure 
that the children of the poor shall have their chance. The social 
center competes with the fireside for the child's leisure time. By 
requiring men intending marriage to submit to tests for venereal 
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diseases society comes to the rescue of parents solicitous to safe- 
guard their daughters from union with the infected. The court 
of domestic relations assumes functions which in olden time fell 
to the council of the kin. 

The ecclesiastical doctrine that marriage, being a sacrament, is 
indissoluble sacrifices the individual to the institution when the 
demands of the two conflict. The disposition of the modern state 
to grant divorce for grave cause shows that the happiness of 
the individual is deemed of importance. The passage of both 
marriage and divorce from the custody of the church to that of 
the state causes them to be regarded no longer as mysteries or 
symbols, but as problems to be settled in the fight of reason and 
experience. 

Even the remaining grip of the institution is called in question 
by some. Shall a right to motherhood be acknowledged and 
likewise a right to limit child-bearing? Which is the supreme 
sanction of sex relations — a public ceremony or parenthood? Is 
the illegitimate child to bear "his birth's invidious bar," and 
must the unmarried mother pay as now the entire penalty for the 
unauthorized sex relation, allowing the equally guilty man to 
go free ? 

INDIVIDUATING EFFECT OF THE MONEY ECONOMY 

The money economy has greatly extended the range of personal 
choice. In the early Middle Ages the relation of the individual 
to the group was all or nothing. But today, thanks to the money 
economy, people are able to form unions for specific purposes into 
which they enter not with their entire personality but only with 
a limited contribution. Or compare the impersonality of the rela- 
tions among fellow-stockholders in a modern joint-stock company 
with the personal nature of the bond among the co-operators of 
olden time. It was a great stride toward emancipation when the 
feudal villein commuted his obligation to work so many days a 
week on his lord's demesne, or to deliver to his lord such-and-such 
produce of his fields, into a fixed money payment which he might 
raise as he pleased. No longer was he tied down to a single occupa- 
tion or to residence in his birthplace. 
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Among ourselves when the laborer takes part of his pay in kind, 
i.e., in food and lodging, he is not so free as when he gets his pay 
all in money and lives where he will. The factory girl paid in 
cash is freer than the domestic who must take such food and lodging 
as her mistress provides, and this is one reason why she works for 
less. In England the shop assistants who "live in," i.e., are fed 
and lodged by their employers, are doubtless more discontented 
than any mercantile help in the United States. With good reason 
the worker is loath to take wages in anything but money. Where 
employers partly pay for service with board or orders on company 
stores or accommodations in company houses, the employees are 
restless or else the class of laborers is low. The worst cases of 
chronic feud between labor and capital are found, not in industrial 
centers where the "cash nexus" is the sole connection between the 
two, but in isolated places — the mining camp, the lumber camp, 
the railroad camp — where labor has no option, but must spend 
its money with the company. 

Throughout Western South America the agricultural worker, 
the peon, is paid very little cash. He receives but a few cents a 
day, for he takes most of his pay in the use of a plot of from two 
to five acres on which he rears his hut and grows his food. By thus 
blurring the deal the master contrives to obtain an exorbitant 
rental for his plot as well as a double price for the goods his store 
supplies the peon. Cash wages would clarify the peon's thinking 
and make him less exploitable. 

In the landlord-tenant relation the substitution of cash rental 
for rental in kind, e.g., a share of the crop, makes for the freedom 
of both parties. Often the tenant "on shares" has to accept the 
landlord as a partner in his undertaking and is not at liberty to 
farm the land according to his own ideas. 

INDIVIDUAL LANDHOLDING 

The communal system of landholding which once prevailed in 
Western Europe and still dominates in Russia so ties the peasant 
with his fellows that he has little opportunity to use his individual 
judgment in agriculture. The type produced in Russia under the 
village system is very susceptible to mob mind. He yields to fits 
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of emotion and outbreaks of violence among his fellows which the 
man who has been individualized by handling a farm is able to 
resist. The peasant who ' ' separates out " of the village community 
and lives on a place of his own makes improvements — and mis- 
takes — which he was not free to make so long as his strips were 
intermixed with those of others in the wide common fields. With 
his new-born self-confidence and sense of responsibility he reaches 
a higher plane of individual development. 

INDIVIDUATING RELIGION 

Ancestor-worship is group religion. One either is or is not a 
member of a family guarded by ancestral spirits. The religions 
of redemption, on the contrary, are individualistic. The early 
Christian was saved by personal assent to the faith, not by being 
the wife or the child of a saint. The old religion of the household 
disappeared. One of the pathetic things in the growth of Chris- 
tianity was the great gulf fixed between husbands and wives by 
the conversion of the latter. Women were in a measure emanci- 
pated because their possession of immortal souls equalized them 
with the other sex. 

In the Orient the individuating effect of Christianity is very 
plain. The worship of ancestors, the idea that by offerings, pil- 
grimages, or good works you can make yourself safe, is met by a 
religion which demands an individual belief or decision and a way 
of life. The Roman Catholic missionaries, however, who require 
of their followers only assent and obedience produce slighter effects 
upon the personality of the convert than the Protestant missionaries 
who "put it up to" the individual to save his soul. 

In fact the Protestant theory of salvation is much more indi- 
vidualistic than the Catholic. The Catholic church is a huge ark. 
Once aboard you will surely get to heaven, provided you do not 
quit ship or get yourself put off for disobedience of the rules of the 
vessel. Protestant Christianity, on the other hand, gives you 
an individual canoe to paddle, and only by your own efforts will 
you ever get to heaven. A congregation is simply a fleet of these 
little canoes keeping together for mutual encouragement and led 
by a pilot who knows how to lay a course for heaven. 
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Among the Protestant denominations those which set least 
store by godly conduct, attendance on worship, and church support, 
and lay the most stress upon personal religious experience, are 
evidently the most individualistic. In the replacement of liturgy 
by sermon, of choir singing by congregational singing, and in the 
emphasis on the prayer meeting with its personal "testimony," 
religion becomes constantly more subjective. 

HETEROGENEITY OF POPULATION 

The vitally organized person frets at the narrow and rigid 
routine of social convention, whether enforced by law or by opinion. 
The more these routines multiply the less can vitally organized 
persons come into their own. Now the mingling of unlike popula- 
tion elements on a footing of equality has a shattering effect on 
such routines. In our cities with their heterogeneity Mrs. Grundy 
is less terrible than she is in the towns and neighborhoods, where 
everyone knows everyone else and the paucity of interests causes all 
to concern themselves with the doings of each. Certain immigrant 
groups, particularly the Germans with their freedom of social 
customs, Sunday observance, and religious thought, have distinctly 
enlarged the opportunity of the American to be himself. 

DIVERSIFICATION OF CULTURE 

The diversification which is going on in each culture in con- 
sequence of its penetration by elements from other cultures widens 
the range of individual choice. The Englishman may turn aside 
from the old ballads of his people when Czechish, Magyar, Slavonic, 
Little Russian, and Scandinavian folk-music becomes known to 
him. In the architecture of our cities one detects motifs gleaned 
all the way from Greek temple to Florentine palazzo, from Assyrian 
ziggurat to Hindu pagoda. In religion likewise the exotic will be 
admitted, for we cannot rear mission churches in Asia in the shadow 
of the mosque and the temple without allowing Mohammedan 
mosque and Buddhist temple to rise cheek by jowl with our 
Christian churches. 



